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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“BEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”—Cowper. 
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FARMER ROBINSON BROUGHT BACK TO THE ROYAL OAK. 


THE MAN IN POSSESSION. 


CHAPTER VII.—AT THE TRAVELLER'S REST,” TORBURY. 


Was there ever a greater incongrui between a sign 
and a thing signified than py a rest with 
the title of Royal Oak? As if the royal traveller 
when he was in his leafy hiding-place had a minute’s 
test, either of mind or body! yet the painter of that 
well-known sign in the meeting of the roads at 
Torbury was certainly under the impression that the 
No. 917.—suxx 24, 1909, 





king was quite as comfortable as any one could be 
out of the sanded parlour inside, for he had given 
him a rosy smiling face, which would much have 
surprised his pursuers, and a handsome set of regal 
robes and a correct crown that would have saved 
them all trouble of debate on his identity. 

But Porter and his wife, the landlord and landlady, 
probably knew nothing of the personal history of 
the aforesaid royal traveller, and associated nothing 
with their sign, save the snug comfort of the humble 
hostelry by which it was called, 
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The party round the fire consisted of the landlord 
and his wife, two chance customers who Had been 
taking cattle to their neighbouring market and were 
on their return, one or two loiterers belonging to the 
place, a young farmer who had, been at the same 
market, and had called to give the news of the day 
contained in a local paper, and a sqwaré-shoulderéd 
elderly man, with crisp grey curls, clear blue eyes, 
and a face that showed much capability of thought 
while it wore marks of having endured some of the 
hardships of life. 

The farmer had been one of the last to join them ; 
slinging his bridle over the post at the door, he 
entered, calling for a pint of ale, and throwing his 
budget of news on the table. 

Mrs. Porter served him in a glass measure which 
she always reserved for her genteel customers, and 
invited him to sit down while he drank it, motioning 
the drovers to draw a little back. 

‘‘ How’s prices?” asked the landlord; “have you 
done any business to-day, sir?” 

‘‘ They’re getting up,” he replied; ‘‘ I’ve done very 
well with my oats, and might have done better if I 
could have kept them for another week, but it’s only 
you publicans that can ie to lie out of money.” 

Porter shook his head; and began a complaint of 
the rs of the times; in which his wife volubly 

oined, j 
: ‘“‘Oh, it’s'the fashion to complain of the times,” 
said the farmer, laughin®, and feéling for his pocket- 
book, which he put now into hig breast-pocket. 

‘You've got no cause to coniplain, I'll be bound 
for you,” said Mrs. Porter} “‘ that book’s got a very 
pretty lining to it.” , 

‘Nothing prettier than lay er’s letters that I’ve 
got fo take to a gentleman Ht Boalderstow, for my 
landlady to-morrow, believ@ me,” said the farmer. 

6 Oh Pha much of that! ’?, said Mrs: Porter, ‘“‘ when 


you sol your oats so well.” 


‘“T left my money in thé bank, missus,” said the | 


farmer. 43 

“‘ Just you look, these are for a Mr. — Keriol— 
yés—Keriol—at Bedesem, and I’m to take them 
to him to-morrow; I ¢an assure you.” ,_ 

If, the farmer fiad not been drinking freely, he 
would probably haye been léss comminicative. 
Portér; seeing that he was mot pleased to be contra- 
dicted, déclared himself perfectly satisfied. The 
drovérs sat smoking in silencé; and the grey-headed 
man unfolded the papet, and beginning at the top of 
the first column of, Fre first page, looked as if he 
meant to read on till he had finished the whole. 


The conversation between Porter, his wife, and the’ 


farmer, was so interesting fo them that they didn’t 
notice him till the latter being about to leave, Porter 
said— 

‘‘Ned will give your pony a drink if you think 
well.” 

‘.Ned’s too busy with the news,” said Mrs. Porter, 
rather snappishly, and added, “‘Have you got 
summat very interesting there, Ned? Why, you’re 
buried alive in it.” 

On hearing his name twice repeated, the grey- 
headed man started up, asked what was wanted, and 
willingly went out to the horse. 

** He’s a wonderful man for studying,” said Mrs. 
Porter; ‘‘it doesn’t matter what it is, almanack or 
newspaper, but newspapers in particular; he’ll stick 
to one when he can get it like a leech in our pond.” 

‘He'll get some diversion out of that,” said the 
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farmer, pointing to the paper; ‘‘there’s a murder or 
two, and the fight at Saltacre, and a long story about 
somebody goitg to law for Barons Dassett, on the 
other side the county.” 

“Dear! there must be plenty to read,” said Mrs, 
Porter, who began to speculate on the loss she should 
havé of Ned’s services on account of it. 

‘‘ Well, I must be getting homewards,” said the 
farmer. ‘‘ Good night.” 

Ned was holding the pony as he went out. 

‘‘They say you’re a wonderful hand at a book,” 
he said, putting a copper into his hand, ‘ where did 
you pick it up; there wasn’t much chance of learning 
for your sort when you were a lad.” 

“Not the same there is now, but where there’s 
will there’s a way,” replied Ned, who stood a few 
seconds watching the farmer down the lane-like road, 
and then returned to the house. 

“That’s a good nag, but he won’t last long if he 
gets too many shakings such as he has had to-day,” 
he remarked, glancing round till he fixed his eyes on 


Porter, who sat by the candle examining the paper. 


The drovers were nearly asleep, and Mrs. Porter, 
believing they had drank as much as they had 
money to pay for, advised them to get on their way 
homewards. +g 

They did not resist, but, oriee on their legs, seemed 
willing to go. As they weré followed by the rest, the 
Royal Oak was soon empty of all but its owners 
atid their man Ned. " 

“« How long will he be getting home ?”’ asked Mrs. 
Porter, of either her husband or Ned; whichever 
might feel disposed to aiiswer her., 

Porter put down the paper, which Ned immediately 
took up, and replied, ‘‘That depends on the road he 
takes.” 

‘Why, there is but one fill he gets to the Rose 
and Crown,” said Mrs, Portér, “‘ and the upper one is 
the shortest after that; he’s sure to take that.” 

.“‘ Very like He'll titrn in to the Rose to consider 
of it,’ said Porter, ‘‘and then it’s a chance if he 
gets home to-night.” 

‘“‘ What a pity that. such @ respectable young man 
should be given,to, drink!’ said the virtuous Mrs. 
Porter; ‘three little children and a young wife, and 
such a nice property as he camé into! He’s beginning 
to lose his looks uncommonly; he was used to be 
stronger than any,one about, but now he’s quite 
shaky as soon as he’s got a little drop too much ; he'd 
plenty before he came here, that was -plain by his 
speaking so thick.” 

“He won't bé,much the worse for the glass he 
got here,” said Porter. 

“Oh, no, if they only let him pass the Rose without 
getting him in he’ll take no great harm, and I hope 
they’ll do it for once, but I doubt it—such greedy 
folks they are. I should be ashamed to do it!” 

Porter didn’t reply to his wife’s moral discoursing ; 
he knew perfectly well that if he had shown the 
least disposition to drink more, she would have 
supplied him with an alacrity quite worthy of the 
Rose and Crown. “ 

‘“Now, Ned, have you ’most done?” she cried 
impatiently. ‘‘There’s no likelihood of more horses 
to-night, and you might get and set the traps for 
the rats and put down the pison. They’ve made 
fine work with the taters in the hovel.” 

Ned laid down the paper, put his brass spectacles 
into his pocket, and left the room. 

“‘ He’s turned sulky,” said Porter. 
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‘‘Let him turn back, or keep his face that way, 
whichever suits him,” said Mrs. Porter; ‘“‘ we don’t 
give him wage for him to entertain himself and 
burn our candle.”’ 

‘But we can’t put out the light yet,” said Porter. 

«But I can set it in the window, I s’pose, and 
that can be seen all up the road. And don’t we 
want a bit of supper, and is he to sit ail the time 
looking and eating it with his eyes?” 


“You might give him a bit upon times,” said. 


Porter, who felt quite safe in being generous in 
words when deeds were under his wife’s control. 

“And where’s the rent to come from? shall we 
have that given us? and malt and hops? will they 
be given us? and barley and bread corn? will they 
be given us? Give, indeed! It’s pretty well to 
pay in these days without giving!” 

Porter acquiesced in silence.and they proceeded to 
supper by firelight, the candle being set in the 
window. 

They had finished, and the remains of the meal 
had been removed, when a knock at the door told of 
visitors. 

Mrs. Porter started up. ‘I do believe it’s a 
horse!” she cried. ‘‘Go you, if it is, and call Ned; 
he’ll be up at the hovel.” 

She was perfectly right, excepting that horses, not 
a horse, appeared when she opened the door. 

“Can we have a bait, and some good ale?” asked 
one of the riders. 

“Porter, fetch Ned—walk in, gentlemen, you can 
have the best of both,” said the obsequious landlady. 

The fire had burnt low, but she soon rekindled it, 
and made a cheerful blaze. 

“This is pleasant,’ said one of the travellers; ‘ it 
has turned quite cold to-night. I think we are get- 
ting fast into winter. I suppose your smithy is shut 
up, and your smith is out of the way; my horse has 
dropped a shoe, and I am afraid I shall lame him if 
I venture much farther. I have walked the last 
half mile, and walking is not pleasant in this sharp 
air, and at this time of night.” 

“The smithy is shut, but our man could get it 
done for you, sir,”’ said Mrs. Porter, who was agitated 
by pleasure at seeing such genteel guests and doubt 
as to whether ‘‘our man” might not have gone off 
in sulks beyond recovery. 

She bustled about, gave them ale, and then, going 
to the door where her husband was holding the 
horses, took both bridles, and said she would lead 
them to the stable if he would find Ned. 

_“T tell you,” said Porter, ‘‘ he’s of. I knew it by 
his face ; I’ve been to the hovel and shouted for him; 
he’s nowhere there.”’ 

“Then he’s at Rachel’s—gone to bed,” said his 
wife. 

“Rachel knows nought about him,” said Porter, 
angrily, for hé was provoked that his wife’s niggard- 
liness over a morsel of supper should have given 
him so much trouble just as he was composing him- 
self for a night’s sleep. 

‘Well, I'll sec to the company, you must look to 
the beasts; it’s very unlucky ; who was to know how 
or would be? There’s one wants a shoe,” sho 
said. 

_ “ And like to want one; who’s to put it on at this 
time of night?” cried Porter. 

“Tf you was to knock up Tom Ricketts,” she sug- 
gested, ‘‘they’re quite gentlemen, and will pay for it.” 

“Tom Ricketts! what’s the good of him without 


? 
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his forge?” said Porter, leading off the horses in 
unmitigated disgust. 

But Mrs. Porter’s busy brain could not rest, she 
argued that there might be a shoe that would fit 
without altering, and then he could put it on. 

Porter led in the horses without an answer, and 
she, having first ascertained that her customers were 
well supplied, and were enjoying the fire, betook 
herself to Tom Ricketts’s house. 

“Tom, My. Ricketts, Ricketts, Tom Ricketts!” 
she cried, under his window, which was directly 
over the forge. 

But she cried, long and loud, in vain ; Tom Ricketts 
would hardly have heard his own hammer and anvil 
close to his ear, so soundly did he sleep. 

She tried a little earth at his window—no use; 
standing a little back, and looking at the house, she 
resolved, since no one could see her, to make an 
entrance into the room by means of the window, and 
awake him by main force. To think and act often 
went together with her; she speedily got the ladder, 
and reaching the window, succeeded in sliding down 
the top; this, however, was all she could do; with. 
the utmost pressure she could never hope to get 
whole into the room through that opening. To be 
baffled was not to be thought of; getting down as 
nimbly as she had got up, she fetched her mop and 
earried it with her, charged with water, to the breach 
in the defences, when, having fixed it firmly on the 
open ledge of the sash, she twirled it with all her 
strength, so that the shower plentifully besprinkled 
Tom, whose bed was not far from the window. 

His first improssion on waking, which he did 
immediately, was that it was raining through the 
roof, but Mrs. Porter did not leave him long in this 
mistake. 

“Tom,” she cried, in a coaxing deprecatory voice, 
‘< you'll excuse me wetting of you this way, but we’ve 
got some gentlemen come with horses, and one of ’em 
has lost a shoe, and as they’re sure to pay well, I 
didn’t like you should miss the job, besides it being 
so cruel to let the poor beast go on without it.” 

Tom had scarcely recovered his consciousness; even 
after Mrs. Porter had made a second enlargement on 
her zeal for his profit and the benefit of humanity. 

“T thought it was a raining—where did the wet 
come from?’ he inquired, half raising his shaggy 
black head from his pillow. 

‘Oh, it’s only a sprinkling you got from the mop, 
itll save you washing to-morrow ; just get up, Tom, 
and see if you can’t find ever a shoe to fit, that’s a 
good fellow, and you shall have a pint scot free after 
the customers is cleared off, before you come back 
to bed.” 

Tom now understood the position of affairs clearly, 
and, the trouble of awaking over, tumbled out of 
bed, while Mrs. Porter precipitately scrambled down 
with her mdp, and returned to her guests, having 
found out by sundry grunts from her husband as she 
listened in passing the stable door, that Ned had not 
returned. 

Tom, who was nearly at the stable as she went 
from it, inquired for the horses; she explained that 
they were with the master, or rather the master was 
with them in the stable. 

‘‘ Master! why, where’s Ned?” 

‘* Ah, that’s it,” she replied ; ‘‘ Ned’s gone off in a 
huff because I sent him to his work, and there’s 
nobody to do a thing but master and me, and you 
won’t be long guessing how much falls to my share.” 

um2 
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‘What a queer hand that Ned is,” said Tom, 
whose excellent temper saved him from feeling any 
wrath at his unceremonious awakening, and the un- 
pleasant transition from in bed to out of doors on a 
night favoured by a north-east wind. 

s. Porter returned in triumph to the parlour, 
and announced that if there were a possibility of 
the horse being shod it would be done, for she had 
knocked up Tom Ricketts, who was the best hand 
for miles round. 

They expressed regret at the trouble they had 
given, and she replied that of course it wasn’t likely 
they would be so put out of the way for or’nary 
people, but gentlefolks who could pay for trouble 
ought to be attended to at any cost of it. 

The travellers smiled, understanding her insinua- 
tion, and as they seemed very well satisfied to let the 
ale stand on the table, she determined to go to the 
stable and help Tom Ricketts with the horse, while 
Porter came into the house, for she thought he could 
do more in getting them to drink than it was her place 
to try to do. 

‘They won’t break your pocket with what they 
spend for ale, if you don’t put the good of the house 
a bit strong to them,” she said, as he turned off 
very well satisfied with the exchange of duties. 

“T’ll help ’em on,” he cried, and so he did, for 
being urged by them to fill for himself, he was so 
diligent that the measure was quickly emptied and 
replenished again through his assistance. 

The conversation of the gentlemen was about the 
country round, and they made many inquiries con- 
cerning the neighbourhood, which showed that 
though they were strangers they had some interest 
in it. 

Porter, being elevated by his unusually liberal 
potations, became more entertaining than the visitors 
seemed to admire, and finding that the old man was 
immovably fixed by the fire, they went out to dis- 
cover for themselves whether the horse was fitted 
with a shoe. 

As the light streamed from the stable door they 
went towards it, and found Mrs. Porter holding the 
candle for Tom Ricketts, while he was fixing the 
shoe. 

‘Why, here’s the gentlemen!” she exclaimed, in 
consternation ; ‘‘I hope Porter’s been in the house, 
and not gone after Ned.” 

They assured her that they had left him nearly 
asleep by the fire, and as they had some miles to 
travel that night, they were anxious to get on. 

‘Tom has done the job, sir, and made the beauti- 
fullest of fits with a shoe he had, a bespoke shoe 
that he’ll have to make one in the place of by early 
in the morning, won’t you, Tom? But I told him it 
was for gentlemen who’d know how to pay a poor 
man for turning out of his bed to work of a cold 
night.” . 

The guest to whom the horse belonged examined 
the other shoes, lest a nail might be wanting any- 
where, and at length being satisfied, he gave a 
liberal payment to Tom, and demanded what he 
owed to the house. 

Mrs. Porter couldn’t tell till she knew what had 
been drawn by her husband. 

‘“‘T don’t think he can tell you just now,” said the 
guest, ‘‘ he is asleep by this time.” 

‘¢ Missus ’ill have to give him a taste of the mop,” 
cried Tom, grinning over his money. 

The strangers had mounted, and the landlady 
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became seriously apprehensive that she should be 
deficient in her gains, when one of them, stooping 
from his horse, placed in her hand four times the 
amount of the ale that had been drawn for them, 
and they rode off at a brisk pace. 

‘‘ None so very handsome,” she said, in a discon- 
tented tone, looking at the coin, ‘‘just a trifle more 
than they’ve had, and no pay for the trouble I took 
to get the horse done; it’s you, Tom, as has got the 
profit, and I hope you'll behave as you ought, and 
treat me to half a pint, and take some yourself, for 
I’m downright tired with such a job at the wrong 
end of the day.” 

Tom was willing, and they locked the stable, and 
proceeded to the house, where they found Porter 
fast asleep, as they had been told they should. 

‘“‘T'll be bound for him, he’s drawn for himself as 
well as them,” said his wife, giving him no gentle 
shake by the shoulder. ‘Take a seat, Tom, and 
stir up the fire while I go and draw some ale; it’s 
the best you'll treat us to, and as he’s had quite 
enough, it’s a good thing he can’t interfere with us.” 

So saying, she filled the measure, and took out 
her own half pint, which Tom gallantly entreated 
her to increase, and they were getting into a cheerful 
gossip when the door was once more assailed. 

‘Well! what a night this has been!” she ex- 
claimed, starting up and opening it, but turning 
back as Ned, looking very pale and haggard, his 
clothes dripping with wet, staggered in. 

‘‘Why, Ned, where earthly have ye been?” she 
cried, ‘‘and what’s become of you to be in this 
pickle ?”’ 

‘‘Seems to have had a strong mopping,” said 
Tom, examining his clothes, as he reeled rather than 
walked to the nearest chair. 

The noise awoke Porter, and the sight of Ned 
sobered him. He asked where the company was, 
what was the matter, and some other questions all 
in a breath, while his wife besieged Ned with one, 
which was, what brought him in that pickle. 

‘* He’s been in the druk, surely,” said Tom. 

‘Eh, see how the water’s a dribbling over the 
floor,” cried Mrs. Porter; ‘‘ Ned, what ails you to 
sit grunting in that fashion, and never to speak a 
word to say what’s happened ?” 

Ned made no other reply than a piteous groan. 

‘Give him a drop of summat warm, missus,” said 
Tom, ‘‘ J’ll stand treat.” 

“« Aye,” said Porter, encouraged by the latter half 
of the proposition to back it. 

“A drop of ale hotted, with a pinch of ginger in 
it, that ill be it,” said Mrs. Porter, going herself to 
draw it, for she saw that Porter could not be trusted 
with the key, it being an established fact that when 
once he had overstepped the boundaries of temper- 
ance, he had a great fancy for keeping without them, 
and wanted all the drilling he got from his wife to 
return to sobriety. 

‘‘Ned, have you seed summat?’’ said Tom, in a 
confidential whisper when she was gone, for he had 
a strong impression that the half-drowned man had 
met with a ghost, but Mrs. Porter’s scepticism on 
such subjects had kept him silent in her presence. 

Ned gave a slight shudder, but made no answer. 

‘‘T was sure as you had. What was it like, man? 
was it Jennings’s old mare as always appears when 
there’s going to be a fire ?”’ 

Ned was evidently suffering from some distress of 
body or mind that kept him speechless. 
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‘May be it was—,” the rest Tom whispered into 
his ear, but it seemed to make no impression. 

‘Now, Ned, take a soop man,” said Mrs. Porter, 
stirring the ginger into the beer; ‘‘if that doesn’t 
put heart into you I don’t know what will; and then 
you'd best get dried and go to bed, or you'll be 
plagued with rheumatics till you’ll be done for.” 

The beer answered the purpose of unlocking Ned’s 
lips. After a long shudder, which gave Tom a sprink- 
ling almost equal to the mop, he said he’d been set 
upon and pushed into the washpool by some one 
that held him there till he was almost drowned. 

“Who was it?” asked Tom, eagerly. 

“Dark, quite dark, and he was behind me,’ said 
Ned. 

“ And what brought you by the washpool at that 
time of night, when you’d a ought to be up at the 
hovel, and down here looking after the horses, or 
else snug-a-bed at Rachel’s ?”’ inquired Mrs. Porter, 
in her shrillest key, for Ned, she thought, had 
returned to a state of health that warranted a 
scolding. 

; “T can’t tell what brought me,’ he said, looking 
down. 

“No, but Z can; it was your pride that wouldn’t 
bear to be told to go to your work instead of sitting 
like a gentleman to read the news; and pride is a 
bad thing, Ned, and will take you to worse than 
nel been in to-night, if you don’t mend, mind 
that.’ 

Ned sighed, and Mrs. Porter continued— 

“Tf you must be taking walks for spite just to 
pleasure yourself, and leave them as pays your wage 
to do the work, I think the washpool is no bad place 
for you to finish off in—but there, don’t go to shiver 
again and send the water all over the tins to rust 
‘em. You’d best go now, and Rachel will kindle a bit 
of fire and hot the rest of your beer again, and put 
your clothes to dry; and you, don’t you stay talking, 
but sleep it off and tell us what like it was that 
pushed you into the pool to-morrow.” 

_Mrs. Porter, who always had the main chance in 
view, would hear no pleading from Ned for a few 
minutes more; her husband said nothing, but Tom 
declared he wasn’t able to walk. 

“Not walk! didn’t he walk here? by the same 
rule he can walk away, and you can give him a 
hand—there now” (helping to lift him up), “eh! 
he’s got a fleece full,” she exclaimed, as the water 
dropped abundantly from him as-he rose; “he’s been 
ducked head over the ears it’s my belief.” 

Tom willingly lent his arm, and they hadn’t 
quitted the house many minutes when a confusion 
of voices without, followed by loud knocking, startled 
Mrs. Porter, who had sent her husband to bed, and 
was raking out the fire. 

“'What’s coming now ?” she exclaimed, going to 
the door, and demanding who knocked. 

“Let us in,” cried several at once. 

‘‘Let who in?” said the cautious landlady, whom 
no excitement could frighten out of her judgment. 

‘‘Here’s Mr. Robi’son, half dead, murdered and 
robbed close by your house,” was the answer. 

“Dear, dear!” she cried, through the window 
which she opened, “and what would you bring a mur- 
dered man here for?” 

“We don’t know what to do with him, and we’ve 
but just found him on the road, and perhaps when 
he gets by the fire he’ll come to a bit,” said the 
spoxesman of the company. 
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‘‘ Was ever such a night! is it ever going to be 
over?” cried Mrs. Porter, who, knowing Mr. Robin- 
son could pay well for any trouble he might give, 
immediately opened the door, and the farmer, who 
had left them two hours before, was carried in and 
laid on the floor in front of the fire, which once more 
was drawn together and made to blaze. 

‘¢ He’s never a bit murdered—no more than I am,” 
she said, after a slight inspection, ‘‘he’s got a fit, 
that’s what’s the matter, and one of you had best 
run for the doctor.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—FARMER ROBINSON’S POCKET-BOOK, 


Tue doctor was ‘run for,’”’ but before he had time 
to arrive, Farmer Robinson had verified Mrs. Porter’s 
decision, and proved that he was not murdered, by 
asking where he was, and what had happened. 

‘“‘Tt’s at the Royal you are, Mr. Robi’son, and 
as to what’s happened that’s more than we know to, 
only they brought you here for dead, and I said as 
you wasn’t dead; no thanks to them as you’ve been 
in company with. Here Mr. Robi’son, don’t go for 
to shut your eyes again, but look about a bit, and 
make your mind easy that you’ve got among honest 
folks, and if you was a bit better, and it didn’t look 
like meanness and spite of me to say it, I’d give you 
a word of advice to keep on this side of the Crown, 
for it?s many a bad head and empty pocket goes 
from there.” 

At the word pocket the farmer in a feeble manner 
raised his hand to his breast-coat pocket, but he was 
apparently too much confused to know clearly why 
he did so. Mrs. Porter, however, instantly supplied 
his motive; a pocket was a thing too near her heart 
not to draw out her energies and sympathies at once. 

‘It?s robbed he’s been, poor fellow, you may 
depend on that; no wonder it brought on a fit,” she 
cried, with hearty interest. ‘‘ Is it anything besides 
your pocket-book, Mr. Robi’son, dear?” she cried, 
kneeling down by him to help him in a search ; ‘is 
it your watch is gone, or your purse? Dear heart 
alive! what wicked times we live in! here you, one 
of you,” she said to two of the men who had brought 
him in, the third having run for the doctor. ‘‘ What 
d’ye stand gaping there for? lift the poor gentleman 
up a bit, that I may see for his pockets.” 

They soon raised the farmer into a sitting posture, 
when his watch was discovered to be safe, and the 
silver guard chain too, and his purse was in his pocket, 
though nearly empty. 

‘‘T can account for any purse being empty, if it’s 
gone ever so full into the Rose and Crown,” said 
Mrs. Porter, with a look expressive of contempt and 
abhorrence, as if the wickedness of the times culmi- 
nated in the cupidity of that establishment. 

‘‘There’s never a pocket-bwk,” said the man, feel- 
ing the outside of the coat. 

‘¢ No matter much for that,” said Mrs. Porter, ‘‘ he 
told us there was no money in it, only lawyer’s letters 
and such, only he’ll may be get into trouble for losing 
of ’em.”’ 

The two men, as Mr. Robinson sunk gently -back 
into a state of insensibility again after the search 
was over, in which he took no part, told again and 
again how they had found him. They were 
poachers, and were on their way to the haunts, when 
the farmer’s horse rushed by them close enough for 
them to see that he bore anempty saddle. Believing 
that some one had been thrown, they went down the 
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road, till not far from the Royal Oak they found 
the rider lying half in the ditch and half on the 
bank; he was quite insensible, made no efiort to rise, 
and neither spoke nor groaned. 

‘Very like he wasn’t able to keep his seat, you 
see, and fell of his own accord; I don’t think there’s 
any more robbery than murder in it, for my part,” 
said Mrs. Porter, who was anxious to clear up the 
character of the neighbourhood as bearing on the 
interest of the house. 

While they were discussing the question the doctor 
arrived, and the men standing back as he entered 
the house, left it immediately. 

‘‘Now, Mrs. Porter, where is this murdered man 
that isn’t dead?” he inquired, as if by no means 
pleased at being brought out again after he had 
thought his day’s work over and was going to bed. 

‘Sir, I doubt he’s in a fit, poor thing,” said Mrs. 
Porter, moving aside for the doctor to inspect her 
patiént. 

“A fit that he’s subject to; it is Robinson of the 
Galtry ; he seldom finishes market-day without a fit 
of this kind. Send him to bed, and the next time 
you get a customer in his condition, be so good as to 
fetch some one else to him,” said the doctor, angrily. 

Mrs. Porter in solemn indignation assured him 
that he had left her house quite comfortable, as com- 
fortable as the doctor himself, and that if he had 
only had the presence of mind to pass the Rose 
and Crown, no harm would have come to him, but 
things was done there as she’d be above mentioning, 
only she hoped this would be a warning to the 
public. 

‘“‘ What, they drug their stuff?” asked the doctor. 

Mrs. Porter’s look was most expressive. 

““A common trick,” he remarked, and inquired 
into the circumstances of his being found, for the 
messenger for private reasons had left his door as 
soon as he had delivered the startling intelligence 
that ‘‘a man lay at the Royal Oak murdered, only 
he wasn’t dead.” 

Mrs. Porter told the story, and concluded that he 
had certainly not been robbed, excepting of his 
pocket-book, which to her knowledge had no money 
in it. 

“The thing is plain enough,” said the doctor, “he 
fell from his horse,‘and very likely the pocket-book 
is in the ditch. Where are the fellows that found 
him ?” 

Now Mrs. Porter knew ‘the fellows’ very well, 
they were all customers of hers, and she was quite 
aware that the gentry and farmers round entertained 
a strong prejudice against their fancy for game. For 
her own part she saw no harm in their taking by 
night as much as they could of what the Quality did 
not kill in the day; but she knew it was not safe to 
appear to hold such sentiments. So when she said 
she ‘‘ didn’t take any notice of ’em in her fright” and 
the doctor added ‘‘ I dare say they were poachers ; who 
else would be prowling about at this time of night?” 
she looked as much disgusted with the very name of 
their profession as she could have done at the Rose 
and Crown. 

“He isn’t robbed, you say, otherwise I should 
suspect they had a hand in it; they skulked off 
directly I came, and I saw a dog of very bad character 
in the road,” said the doctor; ‘‘I think by the 
“ery I got that one was Iron Ben, as they call 

im. 
“‘Oh dear,” said Mrs. Porter, ‘‘ Benjamin Phillips, 
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you mean ; well, it might be him. Do you think, sir, if 
I was to make up the fire, and put a blanket on him, 
and sit up to watch him, Mr. Robi’son might stay 
where he is till morning? for I’ve got no bed to 
put lim into, and nobody but my husband (and he’s 
no good) to help me move him.” ‘ 

‘‘ He'll do where he is, only raise his head a little 
and keep him warm, it’s a better bed than he 
deserves—but where is your man? You onght to 
send him off to Galtry to the poor woman to say her 
husband is safe.” 

‘‘Ned, sir?” said Mrs. Porter, who had not in- 
tended to mention Ned’s adventure, ‘‘ why, sir, he’s 
gone to bed, having had the misfortune to fall into 
the wash-dyke, and he came home dripping, so I 
gave him a hot drink and sent him to bed.” 

‘‘ Fell into the wash-dyke? what, at the botiom of 
this road?” asked the doctor, ‘‘ When ?” 

“Just awhile ago, sir; he was hardly out of the 
house before they brought in Mr. Robi’son.” 

“« He hadn’t been drinking ; curious that he couldn't 
keep his legs. I never saw a steadier looking fellow 
than he is,’’ said the doctor. 

“Very steady, sir; nothing but a steady respectable 
man would do for us, we shouldn’t find it answer to 
keep a ruff,” said Mrs. Porter, with all the dignity of 
virtue. 

‘“‘ Weil, if you can find one of those fellows, and I 
dare say they’re not far off, let one go and ease the 
poor woman’s mind; when he has slept off his drugs 
he will be much as usual, except a famous headache; 
the police must inquire about the pocket-book.” 

The doctor was perfectly right ; ten minutes after 
his departure Iron Ben put his head in at the door, 
and being signalled to advance, he and his two com- 
panions seated themselves as near the fire as they 
could get for the sleeping farmer, and Mrs. Porter 
supplied them with ale, paying for it out of the purse 
she had inher custody. ‘Surely he’d never be against 
treating you a bit after saving his life, as you may 
say,” she argued, and Iron Ben and his friends saw 
the equity of the thing quite clearly, and having 
refreshed themselves to the full amount that the 
purse would afford, went off to Galtry to claim a more 
substantial reward from the farmer’s wife. 

Daybreak was not very far off when Mrs. Porter 
for the last time bolted and barred her door. “Tl 
warrant ’em not to leave any,’’ she said, taking up 
the empty measure as soon as they were safe off the 
premises, and with a heavy sigh of weariness she 
stretched herself on the settle opposite the farmer. 

The fire was so well built up that she had no fear of 
its declining, and she felt as if there could be no harm 
in going to sleep; if Mr. Robinson should get his 
head low down and choke, she would hear him ma 
minute, she always slept ‘“‘ with one eye and both 
ears open;” but perhaps on the whole it would be 
best to watch, she would make that a considerable 
item in her charge for expenses—sitting up all night! 
No, she wouldn’t go to sleep. 

Thus resolved, she took a review of the main events 
of the evening. Howecame Nedin the water? How 
came the farmer in the ditch? What brought Iron 
Ben and his friends on the road just at that time? 
Sure they had no hand init? Was it the drovers that 
she had turned out earlier in the evening? Not they. 
Iron Ben? well, she was friendly towards Ben, why 
not ? he wasa good customer, and if he had not always 
got cash, a rabbit and sometimes a hare came very 
convenient. Yes, the doctor and his friends might ¢ 
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him ‘that poaching fellow,” and the magistrates 
might be so illiberal as to fine and imprison him, 
but he didn’t poach among her beer barrels; so she 
felt as if he were treated with much harshness, and 
she was fond of hare! The thought of the last he had 
brought came over her with a soothing effect. 
She almost smelt it, and passed from the waking 
remembrance of it into a dozing dream about it, 
in which she cooked it over again till she went 
beyond dozing into a sound sleep, as sound as tho 
farmer’s. 

No wonder, after such a day. 

And when the daylight struggling through the 
curtain, and the fresh air coming through the half- 
open door awoke her, she found herself still on the 
settle, the fire quite out and the farmer gone! 





A WALK IN SOUTH DEVON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE REGULAR SWISS ROUND.” 
IV. 


Arrer our expedition to Lydford, and strolls about 
Tavistock, we took the rail to Plymouth. AsI said 
in my last chapter, I cannot pretend to furnish any 
information which shall supplement guide-books. 
They are crammed with routes, excursions, and 
descriptions, and in the country between Tavistock 
and Plymouth a walking tourist might find many 
days very well spent in prowling about the pleasant 
places of the Tamar, the Tavy, and the Plym. 
Bright streams, rivers, and pools with overhanging 
rock, or pails creeping by the water side, the 
greenest of fickis and trees, vistas of leaf-shaded 
valleys, the tors on the edge of the moor, mines, old 
houses, and scenes full of legend, memorials of pre- 
historic, or at least dimly-recorded man; all these 
found in plenty. Which shall I select, which shall 
I point out to the reader as best worth a visit? I 
cannot tell. One man likes this, another likes that; 
all I can say is that D and I, though struck with 
the beauty of the country between Tavistock and 
Plymouth, as being finer than we expected, had got 
the soles of our feet so’ dry from walking on the sun- 
burnt grass of Dartmoor, that we yearned to touch 
the sea, and replace the sight of the hard granite tops 
of the tors by that of the wet foam-tipped waves. 
We had, moreover, become so penetrated by the 
scene of Celtic and pre-historical remains of man’s 
industry, that we felt it would be a pleasant change 
to ramble about the modern busy hive of Devonport 
and Plymouth. Now, I’m not going to give youa 
dose of dockyards, with statistics as to the amount of 
nails, iron plate, and timber used in building a frigate. 

en I go to such a place as Plymouth I like to 
roam about among the tar-smelling, guard-mounting, 
bugle-playing, sailor-like-easy-going, or soldier-like- 
buitoned-up multitude which is always bustling, 
lounging, or standing bolt upright with a gun at its 
side, in a seaport and arsenal combined. Away then 
from the solitary tors, looking over the bare wastes 
of the moor; away from the silent bogs and the 
small streams which thread their winding courses 
through the peaty earth. Away from the hut circles, 
the stone avenues, and grey cromlechs ofthe dim 
old past; away from the quiet evergreens and tree- 
clothed hill sides of the Tavy and the Tamar to the 
busy town of Plymouth, with its docks and masts 
and steamers passing about among the still bodies of 
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the great old ships, which lie like huge headless 
swans upon its inland waters. 

It is hardly correct to call Plymouth a watering- 
place. We associate with this term all the para- 
phernalia of summer sea-side holiday: sands or 
shingle with swarms of children digging in the barren 
beach, Paterfamilias in easy dress looking on; drop- 
ping into the reading-room, pulling over a tele- 
scope; bathing machines, donkeys, goat-carts, and 
a general scene of relaxation, garnished with much 
flirting and walking about by moonlight on the pier. 
But at “Plymouth and Devonport the sea means 
business. Government buildings occupy the best 
situations. Officers and officials, orderlies, sailors, 
and ship-builders, have their work to do, and do it 
with. an incessant going to and fro which wholly 
hinders the calm sense of recreation that marks a 
watering-place. Why, the best hotels at the place 
have no view of the sea. Everybody has something 
to look after that concerns it, but they do not care 
to potter on the shore. 

hed yet, in one way, there is no spot which is 
capable of conveying a profounder sense of repose. 
I refer to the great hulle of the now almost discarded 
ships of war. There fey lie, some with masts, but 
many dismagiegl silent, solid, their work over, their 
day gone. While af #lymouth we took water, and 
wound about among these bulky corpses with a feel- 
ing that we were visiting a great grave-yard of 
whales. Shes seemed deserted. Of course, on board 
all ships laid up in ordinary there are some officials 
whose sleepy work is spent in guarding them from 
intrusion and fire. But no one was to be seen beyond 
sometimes a sglitary head looking out of a port-hole. 
Within were all the ‘energies of fire, and steam, and 
battle. But the furnace was cold, the piston still, 
the powder-store empty. As we steered close under 
the sterns and high rounded sides of the great silent 
ships, with world-wide names written upon them, a 
feeling of sadness came over us at such a mighty— 
waste I do not like to call it, for some of the names 
recalled the memory of shrewd toil and strife, and 
well-won honour—but at the present inevitable loss 
of so much labour and gold. What had not these 
ships cost! And now, though many had been changed 
from sail to steam, had been docked and re-docked, 
had been lowered, lengthened, dnd adapted to the 
growing discoveries of their day, there they lie, and 
will lie; sure graves to those who should dare to face 
in them the iron-guarded fleets of later time! "What 
is to be done with them, worthless, by sale or use, 
for the purpose for which they were built? No one 
can employ, no one will buy them, as ships of war. 
Here and there among them lay some of the long, 
low, black, wicked-looking creations of an iron age, 
alive with men and boats, and able from where they 
rode at anchor to sink the whole helpless crowd of 
wooden leviathans, though the latter were manned and 
armed anew with the best crews and weapons they 
had ever possessed. 

And on shore, in the birthplace and nursery of 
men-of-war, how sad it is to see the great timbered 
fabrics, looking twice their size as they stand apart 
from the water which will never wet their sides, half 
finished, forsaken, while the clang of armour-plates 
marks the rise of some new supplanter. The pro- 
portions of these neglected superseded ships makes 
them look all the more pitiable and helpless. A little 
one might pass; you might see it condemned to the 
oblivion which overtakes the small without regret; 
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but these big structures plead by their very size for 
your consideration. They assert themselves so 
hugely, and with such evidently good claims to fresh 
sound work, and the traditional excellence of British 
labour, that one feels the complimentary sigh but a 
poor homage to their solid bulk. Alas for the 
wooden walls of Old England! Now we put our 
safety in a long iron pot, with an iron lid, and iron 
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he, that is the Northumberland. A mile of metal. 
I couldn’t help thinking of the Spanish Armada, and 
how our ships were so short that they swerved aside 
from the broadsides of the Spanish, and even when 
they had to bear the brunt of their guns the shot 
flew harmless above our small low vessels. You may 
depend upon it, my dear reader, that many of the 
most famous of our present fleet are too long and 





ON PLYMOUTH BREAKWATER. 


thasts, and iron ropes, while wood is out of sight; 
or we go back to the ancient war-ship with its prow, 
driving head first at its foe, and bearing it down 
by skill which has taken the shape of sheer bull 
strength. 

When we first went among the—I suppose I must 
call it defunct—fleet of Plymouth, lying dead upon its 
sheltered waters, it was by a little screw steamer, 
which picked us up after we had been some time 
prowling about the town, at one of the quays, I 
forget which, and fizzled off with an impertinence 
which was insufferable. True, there was a man, 
with some sailor-like experience on board, who 
had something to say about each of the hulls 
as we bustled by it. He was a cheery fellow, 
and we fell into talk with him. He had just 
landed from abroad, and was going to visit his 
friends after a long absence, and was bursting 
with details of information. This silent hull was 
so-and-so, that was so-and-so, etc., etc. But, after 
all, I think I should have preferred his room to his 
company cheery and energetic as the latter was. 
He had no scruple in burying the whole fleet. In 
his eyes and mouth it was hopelessly dead, till he 
caught sight of some modern iron-clad. Ah! says 





high out of the water, though their decks do not 
reach those of the old wooden three-deckers. Fora 
target, give me, say, the Northumberland, but for 
brisk effective fighting, let me have a short, twin- 
screwed gunboat with, perhaps, one of Moncrieff’s 
ordnance which will lie snug below till it is wanted, 
and then rise like a giant to hurl its steel-pointed 
shot through the lumbering sides of a long ironclad 


| which cannot turn to strike its enemy with half the 


swiftness and dexterity of a whale. Give me the 
spare men and spare me the great ones, was the 
wish of Falstaff, but his selfishness has a true sense 
if for “‘men,” we substitute “ships.” Of course 
the respectability of the nation requires a certail 
number of big ships, yet the little, nimble, strong 
ones, with heavy guns, will do the mischief when 
next it comes to the scratch. F 

But I must have done with the ships and their 
nursery and dockyard. We threaded the fleet, and 
wandered about and looked with our eyes, and smelt 
with our noses, and here you have the small result 
of our cogitations. 

Let me say that if you want to go up the Tamar 
to the Weir-head towards Tavistock, don’t take 4 
steamer. There are some who make the excursiov, 
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but they are crammed with holiday makers, brandy 
and water, and fiddles. Take a boat and be rowed 


up, and feel the noisy town die away behind you, as 





THE BUTTER ROW, DARTMOUTH. 


you penetrate towards the stiller scenes of that which 
is watery in South Devon. It is a beautiful trip up 
the Tamar. You creep away so gradually from the 
bustle into a lovely river, that the excursion has 
special charms from this changing feature of its 
character. 

We visited, I must say, the famous Albert Tubular 
Bridge, which lies like a telescope, 170 feet above 
the water. An uglier more useful structure I never 
saw. You can whiz in the train over 
the masts of the creeping ships, and 
look down upon Hamoaze, the watery 
burial-place of our wooden men-of-war, 
from the heights of modern improve- 
ment. 

Talking of modern improvement, if 
you wish to be bewildered with a sense 
of all, or the chief domestic operations 
being carried on with an alacrity which 
puts the quickest housewife out of coun- 
tenance, just go and see the bakehouse 
in the victualling-yard. Why the well- 
informed guide-books state the case to 
be thus, that a sack of flour is made 
into biscuits ready for the oven in two 
and-a-half minutes. Well, it may be 
so, The steam maid-of-all-work which 
the government employs, here takes the 
very corn itself, and whisks, and grinds, 
and twirls, and kneads, and chops, and 
spreads it with such impulsive effect, 
that before it knows where it is, a sack of 
honest grain, suggestive of the harvest 
field itself, is made into a great parcel 
of biscuits. I really don’t see—at least, the remark is 


not mine, but what will be made by many lookers-on— | referred, and which was at last adopted. Stones to 
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I don’t see why there need be such a hurry in making 
biscuits, especially when we are at peace. Pooh! 
Success is not necessarily hurry; but, my friend, did 
you ever hear the last brilliant saying, that “ time is 
money’’?? Depend upon it that if we could get 
many more of the common processes of life done by 
machinery, 7.¢., done by that which imitates the 
divine arrangements of power, by that which when 
it is most perfect approaches closest to the best 
anatomical or physical arrangement in nature, we 
should so far raise the human race. The savage 
conducts his life and does the rude actions of his day 
after the lowest method. The leaf grows, the planet 
travels, the tide rises, after a system of the most 
exact routine in which nothing is allowed to interfere 
with the process, but all is done by laws whose exact 
commands are only less wonderful than the machinery 
by which they are carried out. 

Of course there are lots of things besides the bake- 
house to be seen in the victualling-yard, but I have 
chosen the staff of life, you see, on which to hang a 
moral. 

No doubt we ought to have visited the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, while at Plymouth. It is a good way 
off, and nobody wants to be told anything about it, 
so perhaps it is well I didn’t go, so far as this little 
chatty paper about a big place in concerned, but I 
intended to have gone. The breakwater, however, 
all tourists who visit this great port will surely see. 
I have a little seal made of the stone employed in 
building it, asa memorial. In making it—not the 
seal, but the breakwater—a wise respect was had to 
the laws of nature. Man proposes, but God disposes. 
So when it was decided to stay the waves from doing 
mischief to the ships at anchor in the bay, a founda- 
tion was made by simply pitching in huge quantities 
of stone of all sizes and shapes, trusting to the action 
of the tides and storms to arrange it in the best shape. 
When this had been done at the cost of great labour, 
and a natural basis had been secured, the masons 
and engineers began their work; but several pro- 
posals were made before the wise men of the day 
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accepted the original suggestion to which I have 
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the amount of nearly fowr million tons were thrown 
into the water, those places being chosen in which 
there were already some natural shoals. The final 
result, the structure of masonry on this foundation, is 
1760 yards long, 120 yards wide at base, and some 
50 feet wide at top. It securely stops the waves, and 
allows ships to ride, in comparative safety, at anchor 
within it during the fiercest storm. ; 

I will not catalogue the other places which the 
tourist generally visits here. They are written in the 
guide-books; but, spite of the beauties of Mount 
Edgeumbe, I like nothing better in and about the 
place than the Hoe. Hence you may see all the 
specialities of Plymouth. Here, they say, Drake and 
his sea captains were playing at bowls, when the 
news was brought of the approach of the Spanish 
Armada. Here we, almost accidentally, noticed that 
we stood on the very anniversary of the day when 
the battle with the Armada began, July 25th. Hence 
some of the first part of that great fight was watched, 
that fight which travelled day after day along the 
coast of England. Hence Smeaton, while building 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, used daily to watch the 
progress of his fabric, and, in stormy weather, went 
home with gladness at being able to perceive the 
white spray of the waves as they broke over it, show- 
ing that his work held strong. The Hoo is a high 
ridge of grass-covered land, stretching from Mill Bay 
to the entrance of Sutton Pool, and constituting the 
real sea front of Plymouth. It affords a lovely walk 


and a grand panoramic view. 

When we had seen what we wanted of Plymouth 
and Devonport, we went by rail to Totnes, enjoying 
the country views from the windows of the carriage. 
Totnes—the disfranchised—is cleaner in its streets 
than in its political morality. 


It seemed a sleepy 
town, but brisk little streams.rcun in its gutters, and 
it has beautiful shaded walks by the side of the Dart. 
Here election placards, which elsewhere stared us in 
the face, were conspicuous for their absence. I sup- 
pose there is some stir in the place on market days, but 
D and I seemed to be the only people in the inn, 
where we had the undivided attentions of a ceremo- 
nious waiter. We strolled about the place, looked into 
the shop windows, bought prints and photographs, 
and at last took the steamer, which long waited for 
the tide, down the river to Dartmouth. The Dart 
is lovely ;eno one who visits South Devon should omit 
to ascend or descend it. Of course he should choose 
the right time of tide, as the finest scenery is sorely 
marred by mud, of which there is plenty uncovered 
here at low water. The steamers shape their trips 
so as to get the best,passage and the best view. The 
river banks,are in.many places not only wooded but 
fringed with fine timber, and as:the shores slope and 
show fields and parks, the contrast,or union, with wood 
and wateris very striking. There are spots where 
the tide flows under the very arms of .park timber. 
The Dart is utterly misnamed if it is supposed from 
this title to ‘be,straight. It is the crookedest river I 
know. Indeed in your passage down it you seem 
to be continually land-locked. Again and again the 
river takes the shape of a lake, and you can’t see 
your way out till all at once the boat whisks round a 
corner among the trees and you find an escape, but 
only to see that you have passed from one lake to 
another. 

Dartmouth itself, rich in warlike traditions, is a 
singular place, moro forei¢n-looking, I think, than 
any I know in England. ‘The harbour, which you 


' crowded and stuffy. 
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reach by the steamer in about one and a half hours 
or rather less after you leave Totnes, keeps up 
the lacustrine character of the river, since from 
the spots where the largest men-of-war can lie at 
anchor you may look around and see nothing but 
sloping hills. The entrance to the port is very 
narrow, and used in old days to be guarded bya 
chain. You catch yourself wondering how a large 
three-decker got into the place at all. There is 
the Britannia, as big as the biggest, lying some 
way up the inner part.of the harbour, and seeming jto 
half fillit. . It is the training ship for the navy. © 

When we landed at Dartmouth we put up atthe 
inn there, but I should prefer that on the other side 
of the harbour. Our inn was certainly handy, but 
something was going on in the place which made it 
One thing was that the wind 
had risen much, and yachts were glad to xun into 
Dartmouth jharbour, and. the owners, or their friend: 
were for having a turn on shore, and we were mud 
squeezed at ne P. Moreowgy sane was FP ler- 
able popping ,ef volunteers, who were mo bya 
ragghl eatens at boys standing opposite to pidy 
and with Joud derision mimicking every movement. 
I am a volunteer myself, and hold the force in 
honour, but these volunteers who were burni 
powder at Dartmouth should really, I.think, have 
found some other place, so indecently grotesque jas 
the fire of raillery which they had to endure. 

The streets had an old-fashioned pinched-up look, 
but the old houses are fast yielding to modern “ im- 
provements.” Talking of being pinched for space, 
however, we found this sensation very plainly at the 
inn. There was only one room, properly so called, 
with alittle bed, and a forbidding-looking hole 
opening out into the staircase. D—— and I drew 
lots for the room, being so polite as to find ourselves 
wasting time in expressions of willingness to forego 
the luxury. I got it, and hope that enjoyed 
himself elsewhere. Indeed I never in my life ex- 
perienced, never knew, never heard of anything like 
my success during this trip when it came, as it fre- 
quently did, to the friendly settlement of claims or 
wants by an appeal to Fate. D: says that I got 
the advantage seventeen times in succession. Cer- 
tainly it seemed to me that he always had to pay for 
luncheons, cabs, etc., etc. 

From Dartmouth you ought to make an expedition 
by Slapton Lea to Salcombe, calling, if you will, at 
the Start by the way. Indeed, if I were to go there 
again, I don’t think I should stop at either of the 
hotels on the harbour, but push on to the Sands 


+ Hotel, and perhaps have a day or two’s fishing in 


the lake, which is separated only by a shingle bank 
from the sea, and yet, being fresh, has good store of 
pike and perch. I would stay a while at the Sands 
Hotel, by the long range of breakers on the beach, 
and then walk to Salcombe by the coast, which is 
here very fine. A friend of mine who has lived in, 
and knows South Devon well, claims the neighbour- 
hood of Salcombe as his favourite spot in a land 
famous for the beauties of its shore. Go to Salcombe. 
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COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MEN I. HAVE KNOWN.” 
G. P. R. JAMES. 


My early acquaintance with Mr. James commenced 
and was cultivated in his youth, when still resident 
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in the pleasant home of his father, Dr. James, 
George Street, Hanover Square. His tastes and 
aspirations were ardently literary. His first efforts 
were in periodical literature.* From the scene of these 
minor achievements, however, he was called by family 
arrangements to take up his residence for a season 
in France, and it was there that he issued his first 
separate publication (but only for ‘‘ private circula- 
tion” ) with his name. ‘The Ruined City” was 
the title of this production, which was distributed 
to friends about Christmas, 1828, consisted of only 
thirty-two pages, and was suggested by travels in the 
Morea years previously, and a vivid realisation of the 

tical idea of visiting some of the ruins of ancient 
Greece by moonlight. As— 


The sun’s pale sister calmly shone 

On those memorials of the ages gone, 

Looking so placid on that soulless scene, 

So calmly sweet, so pensively serene, 

It seemed as if she marked a world’s decay, 

Not feclingless, but poured her lucid ray 

Upon the remnants of the past, and drew 

Some comment, sweet and solemn, from the view. 
Beneath were column, sepulchre, and bust, 
Prostrate once more in their primeval dust ; 

The melancholy records left alone 

Of thousands honoured, and of thousands gone. 
Before my steps a nation’s dwellings lay— 

The earth I trod upon, a nation’s clay— 

And here and there the lettered stone would show 
Some long-lived monument of short-lived woe. 
Telling how Dion died, how Ulpia wept, 

Where Ilis rotted, or where Simo slept ; 

For the first steps within that city led 

Among the mansions of its ancient dead. 


A presentation copy having fallen into my hands, 
was publicly noticed with some laudatory remarks, 
which elicited a too complimentary acknowledg- 
ment, of the kind I have endeavoured to apologise 
for in the foregoing foot-note. 


Chateau du Buisson, Gurambourg, 
Pres d’Eivreux, Dept. de ]’Eure, 
13th March, 1829. 

My pear Sir,—Having an opportunity of sending this to 
England, I write you a few lines, not to thank you for the 
opinion you have expressed of my little poem, for I know, how- 
ever flattering to myself the knowledge, that you would not 
speak of it but as you thought; but I write to thank you for 
having noticed. at all in your valuable paper, a work that I can 

dly believe worthy your attention. Though in some 
respects you may feel your pre-eminence as a literary censor 
unpleasant when you are obliged to blame or to condemn, yet 
you enjoy superior privileges to other judges, in not only having 
the power to acquit and to enlarge, but also to encourage, to 
reward, and to elevate ; and I am sure you feel no small plea- 
sure yourself in the right of bestowing so much upon others. 
T'need not tell you-the gratification that I felt at the whole of 
your notice, more especially when I found that your extracts 
were chosen amongst those favourite bits which I suppose 
every author has in his own works. 

I have another work shortly to appear, and I await your 
opinion with some anxiety. Mr. Colburn will, of course, send 
youacopy, but if you should find it worthy of a place on your 
shelves, I hope you will let me send you another, when I have 
had an opportunity of writing my name therein, as it is not 
affixed to the book itself. 

My dear Sir, 
Yours, 
G. P. R. JAMEs. 








* To him, as to many young aspirants during the third of a century, it 
80 happened, from my position as editor of the “ Literary Gazetie,” that 
Iwas of some service. There were many authors, artists, antiquaries, 
inventors, and others, thus introduced to the public. Lending a hand 
Up the first steps of the ladder is no great service, but the grateful 
Temembrance of it iseven now warmly expressed by the few survivors of 
that now distant and all but forgotten day. Iventure to mention this in 
order to shelter myself from the charge of egetism, when obliged to 
quote letters requisite for my design in making the writers unconsciously 
portray their own lineaments of character, 
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The work alluded to was ‘‘ Richelieu; a Tale of 
France,” 3 vols., published in May,* and the foremost 
of that prolific issue of novels only second to the 
Waverley series, and in the historical portion (espe- 
cially when founded on French history)*second to 
none. Great mastery in these species of composition 
was displayed in Richelieu, and at once established 
that right to the popularity which the writer con- 
tinued to augment and enjoy through the multitude 
of volumes of every description of literature which 
incessantly emanated from his fertile pen. One 
facility arose from his generally writing by dictation 
to an amanuensis,} and, like Sir Walter, his early 
morning, and often till noon, being devoted to his . 
cherished literary labours. ‘‘Noslackness was there 
found,” till many a goodly tome was launched to 
meet the full tide of public approbation and welcome. 
Let me, to this, add one word, for all that truly ex- 
traordinary mass; there is not a line, or a sentiment, 
or an opinion to be found, which the author, on his 
sad Venetian death-bed, could have desired to blot 
out. It was his healthful moral, not dogmatic, tone 
that served so essentially to promote the wide-spread 
popularity of his writings, and which sprung from 
his own high sense of justice and honour. To: illus- 
trate this, I could an extraordinary tale unfold—full 
of strange data for an interesting novel—but it must 
suffice to say that, in consequence of a legal blot 
accidentally discovered in a line of entails, G. P. R. 
James became the heir to a considerable property, 
and he made it over at once to the inheritor who 
was rightful in blood, though without a legal title. 

He was naturally liberal and generous, but after 
a period of experience curiously prejudiced against 
publishers; an antagonism which had much influence 
on his conduct and fortunes, as may be gathered 
from many passages in his letters. The following 
example will elucidate my narrative, only premising 
that a dispute with the publisher had been referred 
to the arbitration of Mr. Barham (the author of the 
“‘Ingoldsby Legends’’) and myself. 


Yelf’s Hotel, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
2nd April, 1838. 

My DEAR JERDAN,—I made my last letter merely a letter of 
business, that it might be put upon record, should need be ; and 
I made no observation therein upon one of the clauses which 
did not seem to me clear, because having given you full 
authority, I felt myself bound in honour, without cavil, quibble, 
or hesitation, to confirm exactly what you had done, as if I had 
done it myself. I will now, however, point out the clause I 
mean, and ask you to explain it to me when you can without 
inconvenience, not intending to object, let the explanation be 
what it may, but only to shape my «curse accordingly, and if 
requisite, work double to make. my promise good. 

One of the conditions (the 2nd) imports that I shall furnish 
to Mr. Bentley the copy for the second novel within one month 
of next Christmas, rather before than after. Now I trust that 
this does not mean that I am to furnish him with that work one 
month before Christmas, as I confess that with all I have abso- 
lutely engaged to do, it would be only by the most extraor- 
dinary application that I could accomplish it. However, if 
such be the meaning, it shall be done, and without grumbling. 
By Christmas I can get it done with tolerable ease, for in my 
regular round of occupations, a month’s work makes a vast 





* It is rather a curious coincidence that, contemporaneously, Bulwer 
printed his ‘‘ Weeds and Wild Flowers,” for private circulation, and 
followed by ‘‘ Devereux.” 

+ The Rev. C. B. Tayler, himself the author of numerous and popular 
works, informs us that Mr. James, for some years resident at Willy, 


| near Farnham, was at that time in the habit of employing two 


amanuenses, dictating to them as he paced about the room.—ED. L. H. 

t It is rather a remarkable concurrence that, many years later, a 
dispute between the same publisher and Charles Dickens was referred for 
settlement to Mr. John Forster and me. In both cases the decision was 
received as most satisfactory, though long after, Mr. Bentley, whose 
referee in the last case I was, became angry at my having stated it 
publicly, and wrote to the press 
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difference. And now, my dear Jerdan, let me thank you most 
sincerely for all the exertion, all the zeal, and all the interest 
you have displayed in this business. Knowing well the im- 
mensity you have to do, I can appreciate fully the sacrifice of 
time that you must have made. I need not tell you that I 
appreciate no less the friendship which prompted that sacrifice, 
or the judgment that brought it to a good result, but that you 
may fully comprehend how much you have effected, I will do 
what I do to no man, enter in some degree into my private 
feelings and affairs. Of an irritable and excitable temperament, 
the worry of this business had made me more seriously ill than 
I have been for years, but besides this, having spent between 
three and four months in writing a fourth volume of Louis x1v. 
gratis for Mr. Bentley, having bestowed a month or six weeks 
in drawing up my case for counsel, writing long letters to 
lawyers, fretting, fuming, etc., and having given nearly nine 
weeks to writing the romance in dispute, I have lost upwards 
of seven months without making anything by my pen, at the 
very time when one of my tenants, on whom I have a claim for 
eleven hundred and seventy pounds, tells ne that he can only 

ay me two hundred in bills of long dates, and that if I press 

im, he must go into the ‘‘Gazette.” Heaven forbid, say I, 
and put up with the deficiency ; but you may easily consider 
how unpleasantly I should have been situated if this affair had 
gone on, and how much obliged I feel to you for having con- 
tributed to put some money in my pocket when so much has 
been going out of it. I trust, however, that it will not be long 
ere we meet ; for at length I do entertain a hope that you will 
come to us at Fair Oak. Mind, however, that I bargain for no 
flying visit. You shall have your study to yourself when you 
like to seek it, your packets can come down with mine, we will 
have our hours of relaxation, and our hours of work, and many 
a bright pilgrimage to many a sweet spot will I lead you, from 
White’s calm Selborne to antique Cowdry, while in shady days 
we can smuggle a speckled trout from out of the clear brook by 
the house, or discourse wisely and sententiously on the fatting 
of pigs, or the merits of the Chinese and the Hampshire hogs. 
On Wednesday or Thursday week we shall be ion, and pray 
after that make no long delay. 


Yours, ever truly, 


OL) hewn 


I could ‘not in a laboured biography trace more of 
the characteristics of the Author and the Man than 
in this single effusion; there is the business, and the 
feeling, and the warm-heartedness which prompted 
and ruled all his actions. With regard to the arbi- 
tration there appended some question about the 
previous law costs, but in two days I had the plea- 
sure to give the MS. into Mr. Bentley’s hands, and 
the affair was quietly finished. 

Mr. James was fond of the country, and disliked 
the town. At one time (1831) he took up his resi- 
dence at Maxhoffle, on Tweedside, close to fair Mel- 
rose and Sir Walter Scott (who died before he left), 
and afterwards, for several years, at a pleasant 
country house, the Shrubbery, or Oaks, near Walmer 
and the Duke of Wellington ; and both neighbours 
treated him with gratifying attention. Annexed is 
the conclusion of a letter in May, 1842, from the 
latter spot, where I soon after found time to visit 
him and invigorate my cordial esteem :— 

T have no news to give you, except that I think I shall perhaps 
draw nearer unto London when my term in this house is expired. 
You know that I hate the great city potently, and that I have 
no great affection for many within its walls ; but there are some 
few for whom I have a sincere regard, and as I cannot get them 
to come to me hither, Mohammed must now move towards the 
mountain ; as years pass without our meeting, Labitur occulte, 
fallitque volatilis etas. 

Iam, my dear Jerdan, ever yours, 
The Shrubbery, Walmer, G. P. R. James, 

16th May, 1842, 
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I have memoranda about his being appointed 
Historiographer for Scotland (his mother’s native 
land), and his declining, or resigning the office; and 
some correspondence with Mr. Gladstone, now of 
still greater fame, who employed him (Nov. 1844) to 
procure “‘ information regarding the proposed treaty 
with Prague,’ which inquiry was “important” and 
necessitated frequent journeys to London for research. 
One note concludes :— 


Will you let me know where I can find you in a hurry, if I 
do come to town ; for as I go only upon that business (if at all), 
I shall be but one day in the great city—you call it your Inferno. 
I can assure you this place is not a Paradise at present. We 
have had a north-east wind, and an atmosphere so dark I could 
fancy it an eclipse, which, with various other pleasant things, 
depress (sic) to the lowest pitch the spirits of—Yours ever . . , 


Frequently indifferent rather than robust health, 
was the cause of similar depression, to which both 
family events and the business circumstances to which 
I have alluded, contributed their share. He had two 
beautiful boys, twins, and so much alike that it 
required great intimacy to distinguish the one from 
the other apart. Courtney was brought home ill from 
school, and languished and died by the side of his 
blooming brother. It is impossible to describe the 
father’s anguish, deepening almost into hallucination, 
that both were dead, or both alive, or that which 
really was could not be. Indeed, it was long very 
painful even for a friend to witness as it were half a 
life disporting in youthful freshness, and reflect that 
the other half was mouldering in the grave. 

But the other point to which I now turn again was, 
for trouble, continuance, and loss, the most trying of 
all. The author estimated that a fair proportion of 
the profits of his numerous works did not find its 
way into his exchequer. He engaged in various 
schemes with reputable houses, but, somehow or 
other, they broke down, and he unfortunately deter- 
mined to take the business into his own manage- 
ment. He fancied he could make copy rights out of 
his copy wrongs. Poor, ill-advised author! His 
trade was nothing like ‘‘the trade.’”” The bagmen 
he hired to scour the country round plundered him 
right and left. Thereisno telling how'many editions 
went off, but the customary publisher’s returns were 
el Dorado to the very limited responsibilities of these 
emissaries. Great expense and heavy loss were the 
inevitable consequences; and in the end Mr. James 
had to seek a government appointment, was sent 
consul to Massachusetts, and thence finally transferred 
to Venice, where the last volume closed. 

The annexed letters may throw some light upon 
these transactions, and are, I venture to think, in- 
teresting as expositions of affairs connected with the 
literary world. 


The Oaks, near Walmer, Kent, 
6th March, 1845. 

My par Jenpax,—When I looked at your packet and ex- 
amined the seal, I could not divine for the life of me what it 
could be and whence it could come. _I forgot your possession of 
the Cave adswm, but when I found the letter, I wished that the 
writer of the letter had made good the latter half of his motto 
and left me to take care of the ‘‘cave.” My dear Jerdan, I 
know not whether upon your shoulders or mine lies the load of 
the correspondential intervals which have certainly been long, 
but I am sure the bundle of letter stamps which you sent down 
(and for which Mrs. James is much obliged) offered quite sufii- 
cient justification on your part ; and I think I coul show as 
good cause against the rule nisi on my own. Never has been a 
period in which I have known more hurry, worry, and business 
—to say nothing of several severe attacks of illness, than durin 
the last six months. I am even now very shaky an 





shall require some rest and doctoring before I can hope to bé 
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ed better. L——’s business and my state of health, which pre- | dangerous than the foulest of the cheap publications. 
ve pcan yy one poo kang) travelling ah of course in- | Sic transit—but may we not hope for revivals of 
terru e eager attention I was giving when you were here : F 
nd to the new edition of my books, and the sale suffered in con- Waverley » and the Hugu enot, and worthy associate 
of sequence, till I was able once more to look after the business in | Works ? . 
to some degree myself. ‘The Huguenot has revived the affair, but G. P. R. (George Prince Regent) James, as 
ity the sale of Mary of Burgundy was not for several months | his railers called him, sympathised deeply with 
nd nearly as good as the Gipsey. As I could not get to London, | hig fellow-toilers in the field. He gave me the 
h I was obliged to carry on the war by letter, which never answers | ;, String of Pearls,” a MS. which I disposed of to a 
; as well as word of mouth, 10g 2 ’ LS. P 
publisher, at the same time I had another from Lord 
9th March, 1845. alee ; ; 
fl You will be sorry to hear that, amongst other interruptions to Mulgrave of a similar kind, and the two carried above 
0 : 
Il), all I could do or wish to do during the last three weeks, has been a £100 for the benefit of the Liter ary Fund. In the 
no. serious attack of influenza on my own part, and a still more serious | anniversary of the Liter ary Fund, his minor poetical 
We attack of croup upon poor Courtenay, which hurried me to his | compositions, mostly in MS. or unknown, breathe 
uld school at Wateringbury before I was in a fit state to travel at great feeling and sweetness ; the first and last stanzas 
gs, all. Not being used to coughs and colds, and still less to pains of one entitled ‘My Avocation,” may cap the por- 
: in the chest, I suppose I bore my infliction with less patience uit T te d A te 7 ty the hand of (3 
than fish that are accustomed to skinning ; but, nevertheless, I rait 1 have endeavoured to trace by the hand of the 
> am not even yet by any means well, and have had a return of | author himself— 
) the enemy since Iecame back. Poor Court is sadly reduced in ¢ wey throush ’s alloted space, I stand u the brink 
ich weight and strength ; but we have him at home now, thank God ! ~ ete. ie as eee tide ar sane sonic te ror 
wo and I hope soon to nurse him up to the same ‘‘robustious | m9 think and ask ’mongst other things that I through life have 
2 perriwig-pated ” state as ever. I earnestly wish I could have seen, = = 
om, an hour's chat with you on many points; for I much need | what—had the choice been left to me—what, what I would 
some good advice. The great undertaking, 7.¢., the new edition, leave been ? 
om is proveeding, Messrs. Smith and Elder think very favourably ; | og¢ aj) professions and degrees on this side of the flood, . 
his but I find that in mere printing and paper expenses the outlay | 6) 1 make me but a forester in some old shady wood , 
the exceeds upon each volume by a hundred pounds what I had cal- y : ‘ 
ume culated, and there are innumerable other expenses charged | [And after painting many rural enjoyments | 
ey against me which swell the amount very sadly. At the same | — ‘ : : 
ich time, there is no return for twelve months; so that, in short, I The forming of the early bud, the young leaf’s opening grecn, 
ery find that I have placed the price of the volumes too low to hope And every hue in every hour that o’er the, woods Is seen : 
fa to make anything by them, notwithstanding the considerable | I'd find sweet voices in such sounds, and friendships in such 
hat sale they have had—unless, indeed, that sale goes on. I find, in sights, 1h : 
short, that the trade deductions of one kind and another reduce And matter for a homily in all those calm delights ; 
the price of each volume to about four-and-threepence to me ; I'd ask no more of prince or king, in his most bounteous mood, 
‘as, and the actual cost of each in an edition of two thousand is about | Than make me but a forester in some old shady wood ! 
of three-and-sixpence, taking the stereotyping into the account. 
1 of I have finished my new work of the Smuggler, but it will 
its be some time before it comes under your critical lash. It is 
. now in the — and a preface to it. Let me ask you a COUNTRY STROLLS. 
= question which I intended toask long ago. You may remember, a is 
or when I was detailing the plot to you in July or August, you | 3% THE AUTHOR OF “THE HARVEST OF A QUIET EYE,” “MY STUDY 
tere mentioned to me a capital character—an old lady, with some — 
ge- peculiar saying of her own, which you gave me, and I put down CONCLUDING PAPER. 
t of upon a scrap of paper as the key-note of the character. That Se seems well 40 anther int eo 
Hi scrap I, of course, lost ; and though I introduced the character A we ) Sather into one certain reminiscences 
ad as well as I could recollect it, I have not made it half as good which might, with ease, be spread over many papers, 
nen asit might be, from not having the sharp outline of the first im- | and so to end these (almost necessarily) somewhat 
im pression. The head on the shilling has got rubbed down in the | egotistic soliloquies at the perfect number 7. 
ons breeches pocket of memory. I do wish, if you have no time even Let me see then, out of many crowding remem- 
ere to write more, you would just put down and send to me the old b ree m h 1} y. h 1S 9 
lady's pet phrase, which would call it up again as vividly as ever, | Ptances, which to choose, which to reject? Let 
ese isd l week eeneedl the coneed. memory have first an easy task: to recall a solitary 
. * j y : z J 
the Won't you rather take a parson’s fortnight and bring down | walk last year; rather a contemplative standing upon 
mes the — yourself? You saw how easily you could write | g certain point, trying in thought to bridge over the 
sent gazettes-here ; and, depend upon it, if you would but practise a ° " af mR? . 
wed little more, you would find it done as well asin London. You 7 stream of a years, which severed me from 
could fancy societies, dream of dramas, imagine conversaziones, | the last time at which 1 had stood there. , 
and all the et cwteras, while the books would be done all the At Ross, this was; beautiful Ross. Late one night 
pon — yong air and no friends but real ones. I had arrived there, and was glad to seek a friendly 
in- am glad to hear what you tell me of Gladstone’s return, hostelry. and to sup after a long day’s journey 
the but in the meantime I will not forget your son with Lord “hl , . +s “ee 
Dalhousie, I must see that noble lord soon, and also another ae a little lonely, pone of missing something 
‘ friend of the name of Stuart, and I will be mindful. amiliar and pleasant—for hitherto I had had a com- 
a Yours, panion for my rambles, and this day we had parted 
mn G. P. R. Jamus. company, and I was to finish my holiday alone. The 
at it Many thanks for your remembrance of the Gipsey in your last. | wrench was yet fresh, and a sort of brooding depres- 
on of sion, the sense of something wanting, a discomfort, 
t the It was after this that he went out singly upon his | a chillness—that sort of desolation which you feel 
“g own account, and fared asI have recorded. He was | when, having some work to finish, you have sat up 
oo famed for his productions, including history, bio- | late on a winter night, but being over-wearied and 
ong, graphy (History of Charlemagne), etc., etc., for many | unconsciously falling asleep, woke on a sudden at 2 
Jown years, and I hope my brief reminiscence may do | or 3 a.m., chilled, in the dark; the fire black out, 
suffi- something towards recalling his memory and his | the lamp smouldering, and mental and physical 
OW as merits to the public mind; though very little can be | shiver pervading you, as you lock the hollow room, 
rave expected in days when even Sir Walter Scott is all and ascend the loud-creaking stairs to bed. 
ores but lost in the crowd of sensational writers. This| Bed: its praises have been often sung. Certainly 
an Is the age of “ criminal literature,” and the novels | it is a delicious refuge to the heavy head after the 
tos | ow prepared for the circulating libraries are more | day’s full thought and work. That placid, weary 
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sinking of the tired head upon the pillow, and the 
contact of the heated body with the cool sheets! The 
nestling down on the. broad mattress (never the 
voluptuous and unresting feather-bed); the day’s 
work done, and the sweet, long repose earned—a 
foretaste of that word surely: ‘‘ they rest from their 
labours.’ The shuffling off this mortal coil without 
the awfulness and the apprehensions of death; the 
laying aside the weight of the body, with none of 
the new dread of being unclothed, and becoming 
naked spirit,—an unfettered flight into the spirit- 
region before that tremendous divorce, not only a 
vinculo matrimonit, but even a mensd et thoro, between 
the familiar and close-bound parts of this mysterious 
being; a gentle death, with a matter-of-course re- 
surrection,—in short, a comfortable bed, with ability 
to sleep well and profoundly—ah, these are common 
mercies that have not been enough valued, many can 
testify, until they are lost! The weary tossing through 
the long night-watches; the sleepless stare at the 
muffled night-light ; the quick beat of the watch over 
the head; the steady tick of the passage clock ; the 
infrequent striking of the lagging hours—‘‘ What ! 
only three o'clock yet? When will it be day?” 

Ah, how different the deep, refreshing slumber, 
the hours of absolute unconsciousness, or pleasant, 
wonderful dream-land, when we do and dare things, 
unfancied even by day,—the start of waking at 
four, perhaps, and the grateful resuming of the 
ready forgetfulness, finding that there is yet an hour 
or two before it is time to rise! Let us, I say, con- 
template more continually and fixedly such common 
and lightly-held blessings as these, if we would ever 
improve the rarely-learned lesson of ‘‘ content” into 
the yet rarer attainment of perpetual thankfulness. 

Then for the waking up: is there not a pleasure 
also, peculiar and special, in the waking up at an 
inn? All is strange for the minute, in the grey 
and mufiled morning; you wonder where you are, 
as the eye falls on the unfamiliar scene. Then, how 
agreeably (in your holiday time)—like a waft of 
lilac through an open window in summer—comes 
across the mind the pleasant programme of the day. 
But it is over early yet, and the streets are silent, 
and while you think, the oblivious calm has stolen 
over you again. Then you wake presently, and 
start up, bright and cheery, curious to know what 
the sun-warmed blind conceals from you, unexplored 
in the hollow echoing dark last night ; so you spring 
forth from the sleep-persuading folds, and after a 
first moment of adoration, pull aside the blind, and 
peep out. A street, with few people in it yet; a 
market-place ; shutters being taken down; doors 
being opened; a grey cool air; a blue and lovely 
morning. 

A lonely, leisure breakfast, a pleasure in watching 
the different folk—commercial travellers chiefly— 
that come in and order this and that. The excite- 
ment of a call at the post-office for letters; anything 
might have, nothing particular had, happened; all 
well; no bar to the day’s enjoyment; for enjoyment 
is, you know, the very business of our holiday time, 
and the full days are gainers from the recess of the 
empty ones. And this was to be a day of long plea- 
sant reminiscent wandering. So soon my score was 
paid, and due directions given as to my scant lug- 
gage, and I was a wantlerer on the earth again. 
My feet fell by instinct into the familiar way, and 
presently I found myself standing on the brow of the 
hill in the quiet morning, looking down with mixed 
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emotions at the lovely view. With mixed emotions, 
for twenty years had sped—in duration how short; in 
events how long!—-since I had stood on the place where 
I was standing now, and taken the walk which I had 
now entered upon. Twenty years ago, ’tis a large 
slice out of life. And (this always strikes one so 
keenly in such meditative hours) nothing in the scene 
has changed, while changes so many and so great 
have ‘passed over ourselves. Twenty years! There 
were many steps homewards in that tract of time, 
Twenty years ago! It seemed (a common experience, 
again)—it seemed but yesterday, as the familiar 
features of the landscape resumed, more and 
more naturally and readily, their old place in 
the memory. ‘There was.that silver-rimmed turf- 
lined basin which the winding Wye makes in that 
valley ; there was the old ivy-clad castle; here the 
tall spire commemorated by Pope in his lines on the 
‘Man of Ross.” And as I slowly descended towards 
the plain, here were the steep red cliffs, sprinkled 
all over with wild wallflower, just exactly as I 
remember to have seen them when I first came to 
Ross on the Gloucester coach; and here was the 
bridge over the Wye, where I have so often paused 
to look down into the river ; and, looking back, I was 
pleased to see how well I recalled the exact outline 
of those two slate-blue hiils. 

And here (as I passed on) was the hospitable 
homestead where I had, in those far-away days, 
spent many a pleasant week. I ventured to pene- 
trate up the drive, and nearly to the house, getting 
a glimpse of that well-remembered view of Ross look- 
ing down on the Wye. Ah, I should have beena 
stranger in that house, in that garden, now. That 
seemed a sad, though a natural, result of the flight of 
twenty years! No bright triad now of sweet girl- 
children hardly in‘their teens, hauling me off to toil 
in their gardens, under that drooping hornbeam, or 
to superintend their games: these were staid matrons 
now, each with a dear little brood of her own. I was 
tosee two of them that very day—and this is ever rather 
more sad than glad, at first—the taking up a thread 
which was dropped twenty years ago. There is change— 
certainly change—after twenty years; and the heart 
is very conservative, especially about the memories 
of its youth ; and whether the change be a deteriora- 
tion or an improvement, is of little consequence. 
That it 2s change, is enough to make the spirits sink 
down low, yes, very low. And we sit and look at 
each other over the great chasm of twenty years, and 
cannot reconcile our mind to the overthrow of that 
familiar past. We are shy and awkward; the old rela- 
tions will not at once return; the feeling is one of 
disappointment; the matron does not run up and kiss 
you as the little dancing girl-wave used to do; 
‘twas hardly to be expected that she should ; but you 
cannot be reasonable; you half wish you had stayed 
away, and not turned the faded yet distinct manu- 
script of the past into a palimpsest. You cannot say 
why you are disappointed; you have, indeed, 10 
reasonable reason for the feeling; yet you are dis- 
appointed merely because there is—though you 
certainly knew there must be—a difference between 
Now and Fwenty years ago! Nature has stood still 
for you; you were half-saddened then that that 
inanimate scene should so stolidly, so unsympatheti- 
cally have remained unaltered, while you and yours 
had seen so many changes. 

‘Ye banks and braes of bonny Doon, 
How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ?” 
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And now you are walking home across the fields with 
your chin in your waistcoat pocket, because, after 
twenty long years of storm and summer you do not 
find the dramatis persone of this old unfaded scenery 
precisely, in every particular, in themselves and 
towards you, that which you left them on one 
June morning twenty years ago! So wayward, in- 
consistent, unreasonable are you. But again and 
again you meet those new old friends, and a thaw 
sets in; and you get (owing to those old associations) 
easily into a new friendship, and you become first 
content, and then pleased; for the old flowers have 
dropped seeds which gradually open about you with 
the familiar hues and scents, and the past flavours 
the present, which, by degrées, reveals a sweetness 
of its own, so you warm the more readily from that 
old friendship into these new relations. The past, 
indeed, still remains apart from them, framed and 
hung up inviolably in the heart’s secret gallery, and 
there is that weirdness, that glamour about it, that 
misty enchantment which distance gives to the past 
(especially to that past which is ever so dispropor- 
tionately far away, our past young days), which fas- 
cinating effect the present must ever want, while it 
is the present. The past thus remains, with its own 
incommunicable loveliness, but (for a new picture, 
that will gain tone in time), the present begins to 
lease. 

, And have we not a pleasure in this self-dissecting, 
and, looking up from it, may we not smile kindlily 
and tenderly at our own and our brother’s little 
weaknesses—if we are to call these such? Fear of 
change—sadness at change—no, I do not see why 
these are weaknesses ; rather they are marks of our 
anomalous condition here, an anomaly brought in by 
sin; immortal beings made sharers of mortality ; 
eagles of eternity drooping within the bars of time. 
Change would not sadden us, I dare say, if we were 
not sharers in it. But now change is our portion, 
and change (so it is with us) is generally sad. Smooth- 
ness changes to wrinkles; gaiety to gravity; ruddi- 
ness into pallor; strength into weakness; novelty 
into staleness; freshness into satiety; vigour into 
decay; spring into autumn; laughter into tears; 
hope into disappointment; sometimes, alas! faith 
into distrust; love ixito coldness; always, life into 
death. But further, and at last, yes, at last, death 
into life indeed ! 

“So changed!” Is not this commonly a sad 
word? ‘So changed!” As a matter of course, we 
shall mean nothing blithe and merry by that sigh. 
“So changed!” Why is change then so mournful ? 
Ah, the heart has its many sufficient reasons, at which 
Ihave but hinted. And may we not notice here, 
how He who well knows every hunger and thirst of 
the spirit of man, every dull want and aching void, 
has indeed supplied an object for its yearnings ? 
For He has told us, amid our changes and chances, of 
One, only and all sufficient, who is ‘the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever.” 

% % % % % 

But let that pensive walk pass by, and let me turn 
the kaleidoscope of memory, and recall another—a 
series of walks, always in one direction, always on 
one errand. Let them return, the days of long ago. 
Ah! they are not only mine, for who cannot recall 
them, tenderly, pensively, well-nigh tearfully,—the 
old sweet walks, when love, like a new light, had 
dawned upon the life? ‘The strangeness of it! The 
sweetness of it! As we look back, down the vista 
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of the years, this exceeding blue of the sky grows 
distincter and ever more distinct upon the vision. 
Do you laugh at it now, O money-hardened, smoke- 
dried man? But you remember a time, for all that, 
when it indeed changed all life for you. Yes, that 
first awaking utterly out of self and beginning to 
live for another—this is an important part of our 
schooling here. See younot why? Willyou blame 
me for too grave a mood ifI tell you? Truly, is not 
the surrender of self an initiation into the Christ- 
like spirit? And at that time when (as one is never - 
tired of quoting)— 

‘Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all the chords 

with might : 
Smote the chord of self, that, trembling, passed in music out 
of sight.” 

At that time when it would have seemed a light.thing 
to lay down life for that we loved, asking no gift for 
the sacrifice. Yet, leaving another to crush our 
blooming grapes into gladdening wine, while we slept 
the cold churchyard slumber ; at that time of romance, 
of chivalrous self-sacrifice, of generous (sometimes 
Glaucus-like) devotion, had we nothing to learn ? No 
lesson for eternity, in so principal an experience of 
time? Was it but the golden morning mist that we 
soon forget in the dust and glare of the common- 
place day? Often it is so, but it was not meant to 
beso. And it is good to look back sometimes from 
the drought and dead level of our prime, even to the 
early start in the morning; when the very grass was 
a-glitter with all-hued diamonds, and every flower 
was new, and every wayside song was surprise, 
and the mists were not lifted that hid the future, 
and many dips and turns in the road gave material 
for curious and delightful anticipation; and from 
the heights which we gained now and then 
that which was to come seemed brighter and lovelier 
than any that had been passed yet; and a song 
naturally sprang to the soon silenced lips; and, 
however the sweet present wooed our stay, the 
sweeter future yet lured us the more quickly and 
eagerly on; when life, in short, was dream-land, 
and we hadn’t yet waked, Bunyan-like, to find it a 
prison; there is, I say, good to be had from a pause 
now and then to look back on that old, never-to-be- 
forgotten time. A pause in the full occupation, in 
the unbroken work of life, to remember the days 
when we had time for dreaming; and to lay to heart 
the lesson that (surely) that time of life had for us. 
The limpid pool that had leisure to reflect every 
flower, every leaf, every change of the heaven that 
was nearly always blue, but whose repose was ended 
long ago; and now the unresting waters press on, 
ever on, no stay, no pause, caring little for wild 
roses and forget-me-nots, noting little the flat country 
and the mud-banks; setting on, on, in ceascless 
motion, steady, monotonous, perpetual, toward the 
great sea. 

Let me, then, for a moment look back. Let them 
return for a little hour, those dream-days of the past 
years. Ah, I am treading the old familiar path 
again! It is the deep summer, and, if the day bo 
silent, my heart supplies songs enow. And it is now 
no dull and moody day with me, as, head erect, eyes 
glad, lips ready for a cheery word with whomsoever 
I meet—just in the mood for full and quick apprecia- 
tion of the tender and subile beauties that edge my 
path ; asmile as to a friend, at that wreath of pale 
summer single roses; a rapture over that sheet of 
deep blue speedwell on the bank, or at the rose 
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campion that burns in patches here and there. And 
the still young-leaved elms stretch their blessing 
arms over my head, and the beech sends out its 
graceful lady-boughs, rough (I see) with the new 
green beech-nuts. And no grass is cut yet, and the 
dull rosy clover lies in a sheet on this side of me, and 
the soft green of the deepening barley on that. And 
now it is the stile into that field where I should meet 
her. With quick light vault I am rapidly passing 
through the close-cropped, vivid green: see those 
three oaks, one above another down the swarded 
hill, are quite full-foliaged now, and hide the path 
beyond. I press on; by stooping I can see under 
their screen—and there, bright, and blithe, and 
sunny as the early summer, I see my darling. There 
she is, between her sisters, ready to welcome, ready 
to tease. Ah, almost sad sweetness of walks that 
will not come again ! 
% % 2 % % 
Another turn of the changeful tube. Behold a 
dull sky, a winter sky—deep yellow, like the inside 
of a swede turnip, on the horizon. A long line of 
trees, dreary, dull, endless. A lonely and cheerless 
road. That which at that time was myself, walking 
along it, with no special purpose, with flagging and 
moody step. One star glittering as though it were 
a sharp thing and could almost pierce into the brain. 
No other in the sky, but a-cold thin moon growing 
in the dying light. Bare branches breaking its hard 
glitter, many branches, endless branches, wearying 
branches—a very maze and confusion of inky-fringed 
twigs. The last day of an old year; that seems very 
old now. A blank at the heart; little hope or bright- 
ness (it seemed) left in life. Why? I cannot say, 
nor would the remembrance be of importance to 
any but myself, that time of physical and unex- 
plainable depression, were it not that this reminis- 
cence serves to make a contrast, and to bring out, 
to the experience of others beside myself, the truth 
of an old saying newly said in our time: 


‘*The good days die, and also die the bad.” 


And accordingly let me remember how by next 
New Year's eve, all the world had changed for me, 
and had I taken that dull walk again, it had been no 
longer dreary and dull, and I could have marked 
with glad appreciation (as night deepened), how 
suddenly there was with that one star a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying ‘“ Glory 
to God in the highest, peace on earth, and good wiil 
toward men.” ‘The more, perhaps, because the 
Christmas bells had hardly done ringing yet, and I 
was not old enough for their gladness at my youth 
to have sunk into the sadness of my later years. 
For they ring out then with the knells hidden in 
their ringing; the knells of many a deep joy, of 
many a high hope, of many a heavenly aspiration 
that, full-blossomed once, is bare and fruitless now. 
Of many a.plan that ended in planning; of many a 
dream, that was but a dream. Ay, and in their 
joy-race there is (we cannot forget it), as life goes 
on, even the very knell that rung out when ; 
And therefore Easter, with its news of the Resur- 
rection, seems, in later life, by far the gladder peal. 

% : % 2 
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Enough. I fear more than enough, unknown 
companions. My budget of rambles will not be fur- 
ther unwrapped; or if it be, I shall quit the some- 
what constraint of the compelled walk, and appear 
beforeyou in the freedom of ‘ Occasional Papers.” 
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BuitisH AssocraTion.—The meeting is held this year at 
Exeter, commencing on Wednesday, August 18th, under the 
presidency of Professor Stokes, of Cambridge (Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics). Exeter, for the first time, receives a 
visit from the Association, which has already, however, been in 
Devonshire, when Plymouth was the place of meeting, as long 
ago as 1841. Besides the regular excursions to places from 
which formal invitations have been sent, there will be many 
expeditions made to objects of natural or historical interest in 
the county. A capital outline-map has been prepared and 
forwarded to all the members, indicating the places most 
worthy of being visited, from Stonehenge and Salisbury to 
Penzance and the Land’s End. Arrangements are made by the 
railway companies for tourists’ tickets available for a month, 
The route to Exeter from London is either by the Great Western 
Railway vid Bristol, or by the South Western vid Salisbury. 


Copper Cornace.—A proclamation of the Queen in Council 
commands that no copper moneys whatsoever (other than and 
except such bronze moneys as are now current by virtue of our 
proclamation, bearing date the 17th day of December, 1860, or 
any proclamation dated subsequently to the said 17th day of 
December, 1860), shall be allowed to pass or be current in any 

ayment whatsoever within the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland after the 31st day of December, 1869. 

WHAT OAN WE DO WITH ouR Convicts ?—The article (in 
our February Part) on this difficult question has led to some 
suggestions, one of which is worthy of notice, both for its 
novelty and for the character and position of its proposer. 
‘We have thousands and thousands of permanent criminals to 
whom no secondary punishment now in use would be of any 
service. I think we cannot return to capital punishment, 
though some almost wish we could. Then what can we do! 
I would introduce the secondary punishment of ‘ expatriation,’ 
that is, handing them over as prisoners to some less civilised 
country, where their abilities and services might be turned to 
some use, and where they would be treated well if they behaved 
well. Our permanent thieves are generally, and certainly often, 
very clever persons, fully capable of earning an honest liveli- 
hood by skilled labour, but they prefer the excitement of bur- 
glary and robbery, and the alternate luxury and privation of 
their lot. These are exactly the men to send to where they 
would be made to work for their living. ‘They would take care 
to keep out of scrapes in a country where the rulers would put 
up with no nonsense, and where they would incur the risk of 
punishment even to death without much ceremony. It would be 
inflicted only on those liable to penal servitude for life. By 
this means we should absolutely get rid of our worst convicts, 
and we should not spend £10,000, 000 to get them back again.’ 


AMERICAN Frnance.—The public debt of the United States 
on the 1st July, 1860, amounted to a capital of £13, 400,000. 
On the 1st July, 1865, it had risen to above £600,000,000. For 
four years the average government expenditure was nearly half 
a million sterling a day. During the same period, from 1860 
to 1865, the revenue had been raised from £10,000,000 to 
£70,000,000. At the close of the war, taxation reached £2 7s. 
a head (in gold) against £2 5s. in Great Britain and £1 3s. 
in France, 


SrationERy Account.—For the financial year 1867-68, the 
expenditure for stationery, printing, binding, etc., for the 
various government departments amounted to £274,945; for 
parliamentary printing, £71,750; for the Stationery-oflice 
establishment, £20,443, reduced to £17,482 by deduction of 
commission on supplies furnished to India and the colonies; 
and £15,693 |for Stationery-office publications, reduced by de- 
duction of £10,769, the produce of sales, to £4,924 ; making a 
total actual charge of £369,101. From this the following sums 
have to be deducted :—£13,285 for sale of parliamentary papcls 
and of waste paper ; £20,201 for sale of forms, parchments, etc., 
by the Inland Revenue department ; £18,921, the net profit om 
the London, Edinburgh, and Dublin “Gazettes ” ; £10,501 from 
the sale of Ordnance maps and Admiralty charts ; and £16,718 
cost of printing and paper for specifications sold at the Patent- 
office, which items reduce the net cost for the year to £289,479. 
In the estimate for the present year the cost of stationcly, 
printing, binding, etc., for the government departments 1s er 
at £288,345 ; and parliamentary printing at £82,000,.—[If ha 
as much were printed, twice as much would be read. ] 
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